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ABSTRACT 



This paper is a 100 page study of the American High 
Command - the President, the Secretary of Defense, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. It analyzes the environment in which 
the present defense organization functions, with special em- 
phasis on the major dichotomies influencing our defense org- 
anizations, policies, and behavior: wartime vs. peacetime; 

civilian control vs. military control; centralization vs. 
decentralization; unification vs. separation; hardware vs. 
software; economy vs. strength; military comptrollership vs, 
civilian comptrollership; et al. Interface problems are 
highlighted. A fter a brief review of the historical devel- 
opment of the present defense organization, an analysis is 
made of the implications of employing either the Joint Staff 
or General Staff concepts at the National Military Command 
level. A concluding endorsement of the Joint Staff concept 
and system follows, with recommendations for its improvement 
and a look toward the future development of the American 
High Command. 
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"As long as there is a boundary 
between the political and military 
authority, and this is an essent- 
ial feature of a democracy, any 
so-called perfect Whitehall mach- 
ine is impossible." 

—Air Vice Marshal E. J, Kings tcn-McCloughry 
in Defense Policy and Strategy 
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PREFACE 

Never before in our history, with the exception of the war 
years, has our National High Command had such an influence on the 
lives of every American. Even the smallest town newspapers reflect 
this concern daily throughout our great country. The stakes have 
never been higher. The price of error has never been greater. 

It is an unprecedented responsibility which our National High 
Command has of insuring the domestic tranquility in these critical 
times. It is little less of a responsibility which every American 
has to understand the nature and responsibilities of the National 
High Command and its relationship to the entire organization for 
national security. Only with such an understanding will the 
National High Command be done. 
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I 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE DEFENSE ENVIRONMENT : 

THE GREAT DICHOTOMIES 

In Homan mythology we are told of the god of war , 
Mars, and how he was given two names - Quiri’nus for 
when he was complacent; Grad'ivus for when he was war- 
like. Thus, the Romans built two temples, one within 
the walls of the city for Mars Quiri'nus that he might 
keep the peace, and one without for Mars Grad'ivus, 
that he might counsel them in war. Hov/ well the Rom- 
ans understood the schizophrenia that is the lot of 
men of war, even when deified; for, elementary as it 
may appear, it is the states of war and peace which 
have had the greatest continuous influence over the 
character of military men and their social order. Be- 
cause these states traditionally have been diametrically 
opposed in nature, their appearance and disappearance 
over the pages of history have often left behind a 
trail of chaos, uncertainty, misunderstanding and vac- 
illation with those in whom the defense of nations was 
vested. 

To be victorious in war, military machines must be 
well tooled and lubricated. As the times advance, so 
does the need for these machines to be so kept in time 
of peace; yet the ever-increasing list of commentators 
on national security still talk about the roles of the 
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military in peace and war in widely differing vocabu- 
laries, often realizing that something is wrong, but 
not knowing exactly what* Even the casual reader of the 
1958 Defense Reorganization Hearings cannot help but 
read the frustration between the lines: 

It is the intent of Congress 0 o * not to esta- 
blish a single QJiief of Staff over the Armed Forces, 
nor an Armed Farces General Staff..* 

Such an organization is clearly desirable in 
battle, where time is everything* At the top levels 
of government, where planning precedes, or should 
precede, action by a consideraole. period of time, 
a deliberate decision is infinitely preferable to 
a bad decision. Likewise, the weighing of legiti- 
mately opposed alternative courses of action is one 
of the main processes of free government* Thus a 
general staff organization - which is unswervingly 
oriented to quick decision and obliteration of al- 
ternative courses - is a fundamentally fallible, 
and thus dangerous, instrument for determination of 
rational policy* ^ 

Although he did not develop the idea of dichotomy 
as such, Stanley spoke in surprise of the same problem 
in another time: 

The Joint Board (Army and Navy)***was not a- 
dapted to the demands of wartime* Indeed, it was 
suspended by President Wilson durirg the American 
neutrality in World War I on the surprising ground 
that it might encourage preparation for war before 
the United States was involved! * 

The literature of national security affairs and 



1-House of Representatives Report No*1765; Depart- 
ment of Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, USGPO, Wash. 
157o7,~T958,p."27.~ 

^Stanley, Timothy V*», America n Defe nse and Nat ional 
Security; Public Affairs Press, ’Wash* D.C . ,1956, p*67* 
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history itself is replete with instances of split roles 
and organizations o It makes the consciencious or even 
curious ask the question: What is the proper role of 

the military high command in peace or war? What is their 
relationship to the civilian high command? If not every 
American, at least every officer must answer these ques- 
tions for himselfo He cannot make sense of his place 
in our society unless he does 0 And society cannot 
make sense of him. 

Certainly no rational person in a democratic so- 
ciety would suggest that military commanders or 1 organi- 
zations should enjoy the same freedom of action or de- 
gree of activity in time of peace as they must in time of 
war . But it is also true that we must review our poli- 
cy of the dual standards of organization for defense - 
in war and peace. Can we afford to reorganize for war 
after we have lost the peace? 

If there is a single thread running through the 
history of American defense, it is two^stranded % war 
and peace. War with its stresses on weapons, hardware, 
the big noise, strong and decisive military leadership 
with authority! peace with its drives for defense econo- 
my, and control over military activities and power - on 
the one hand concentration of military power-! on the 
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other, dispersion of that power. 

The environment of high command is full of dicho- 
tomies. But the one between war and peace is the great- 
est force of all. 

The advent of the atomic bomb and the requirement 
for presidential authority to release any such weapon, 
has been the greatest influencing factor to come from 
war since the bomb was first dropped. It placed the 
President, as Commander-in-Chief, directly into what 
years ago would have been regarded as tactical situa- 
tions, but which today, whether regarded so or not, are 
strategic. This event has been and still is reshaping 
our defense organization. Responsibility begets control, 
and this has very real consequences at the organization 
level of the Pentagon. Walls and other partitions come 
down, others go up, phone numbers change, people retire, 
people are retired. 

The greatest modern force molding our defense or- 
ganization, to come from a period of peace, has been the 
popular acceptance of economists and the tools of their 
profession. (The professional military officer finds 
it difficult to resist' comparing the economists to the 
nuclear bomb, and the general conflagration, smoke in 
high places, and blast effect which attend both.) Hitch^ 

3hi t.ch,' C~. J. and Roland N. McKean", The Economics of 
Defense in the Nuclear Age , Harvard Univ. Press, Cam- 
bridge, IS61, p o 1 0 . 
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tells us that we can no longer mobilize our economy 
after the outbreak of hostilities - only before. And 
since he claims the most efficient stategy is also the 
most economical, he says that it is consistent that 
both our stategy and economy should be optimized before 
hostilities . 

For a society, as for an individual, the metamor- 
phosis between wartime and peacetime living is a very 
traumatic thing. It shakes the very soul of national 
existence - from the basic nat icnal objectives to the 
time people get up in the morning; from the government 
spending policy to the price of shoes, or the ability 
to buy shoes; from the words of great men to the lives 
of high school kids; from the fundamental mix in the 
national economic pie to what'll you have in your cof- 
fee, sir? Now changing drinking habits is not the sim- 
plest matter in the world; yet, somehow, we seem to think 
that shifting from a wartime to a peacetime military 
organization - from the professional, military wartime 
frame of mind and value set, to a new frame of mind, 
a new set of values - we seem to think that these things 
are simpler! We become so immersed in the business of 
getting on with the peace that the first and natural 
thing to undo is the enormous military complex. It 
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must change dramatically in size, composition, mission, 
and modus coerajdi. To a great extent, of course, this 
is true. But in our haste we do not contemplate the en- 
during nature of certain military functions. It is not 
until sometime later, when sparks of fear begin to fly, 
and remembrances of days past begin to be recalled, that 
the national psyche is ready to review. By now it is a 
different animal altogether which is under review and 
all the more confusing for it. 

In other days, other wars, this was not such a 

calamitous policy to pursue. Time permitted reshaping. 

No longer. What was once called 'the mobilization per- 
iod' is no longer always a relevant, meaningful, or even 
real thing. The fact that mobilization was possible in 
Berlin, Cuba, and Vietnam does not mean that it will al- 
ways be that way. It could, and would, in any all-out 
nuclear exchange, be replaced by an execution period. 

In other words, the period which we depended upon tradi- 
tionally to prepare to do things will be replaced by a per- 
iod during which we do things. This hypothesis says 
that we must now be prepared to do, rather than simply 
to get prepared. It means that that someone -to a cer- 
tain extent must have a rational wartime frame of mind 
which is not inconsistent with the peacetime world in 
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which he lives. This may seem impossible by definition. 
But that particular someone (quite plural in fact), not 
being a robot, must be able to make sense of himself in 
the world in which he exists. The hypothesis says fur- 
ther that there must be an organization in which that 
someone is relevant; an organization which reflects the 
dichotomy of military preparedness in peacetime; an or- 
ganization which - God forgive the world in which we 
live - exists in spite of the 'peace' I 

Professor Morris Janowitz, the sociologist from 
Michigan, raised this whole problem in his explanation 
of the constabulary force concept: 

The use of force in international relations 
has been so altered that it seems appropriate to 
speak of constabulary forces, rather than of mili- 
tary forces.... 

The military establishment becomes a consta- 
bulary when it is continuously prepared to act, 
committed to the minimum use of force, and seeks 
viable international relations, rather than vic- 
tory.... 

The constabulary force concept encompasses the 
entire range of military power and organization..,, 
weapons of mass destruction. .. .military aid pro- 
grams.... and counter-guerilla warfare.... 

No longer is it feasible for the officer corps, 
if it is to be organized effectively for strategic 
deterrence and for limited war, to operate on a 
double standard of "peacetime 1 ' and "wartime" pre- 
mises. Since the constabulary force concept eli- 
minates the distinction between the peacetime and 
wartime establishment, it draws on the police 
concept. ^ 



4 Janowitz, Morris; The Professional Soldier , A So- 
cial and Political Portrait , The Free' "press of Glencoe, 
1^61 , pp. 418-41^. 
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The military officer is aware of the need to eli- 
minate reaction time. He thinks about it in terms of 
airborne alert forces, submerged or 'hardened' missile 
striking power, dispersed land forces, continuity of 
command, emergency evacuation plans, controllable bore 
or selective war plans, pre-taped messages and advanced 
command and control systems, including large automatic in- 
formation systems. He does not always think about it in 
terms of the changing image in the mirror, and what it 
means; much less does his suburban neighbor, very likely 
a veteran of World War II, perceive the new-school chi- 
sel -w">rk of Mars Modernus. 

In retrospect, it would take some dozen organiza- 
tion charts to show graphically the growth and organi- 
zational trends in the military establishment since the 
late eighteenth century. It would take nearly as many 
charts to show the changes made in the chain of command 
during the same period: they do not necessarily corres- 

pond to the changes made in the organizations for defense. 
(It is interesting to note that while the chair of com- 
mand has such a great influence on the whole defense or- 
ganization, and while it is in many ways the heart of the 
matter, the author was unable to find any extensive 
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treatment of the subject per se. ) Rather than include 
a compendium of organizational charts, only two are 
shown. The others are easily obtained in annual editions 
of the U . S . Pov er nme n t Organizational Manual and various 
professional magazines and journals, and the primary 
purpose here is not an historical account. 

A brief inspection of Figure 1, the defense organi- 
zation resulting from the National becurity ict of 1947, 
and Figure 2, the present organization, shows the drama- 
tic changes which have been made in the past 15 years. 
What it does not show is that most of the changes have 
been made in the past 5 years. Prior to 1960 there 
were no defense agencies, or 'super-agencies' as they 
are often termed, with the exception of the highly spe- 
cialized Defense Atomic bupport Agency (DabA) and Nation- 
al becurity Agency (NSA). 

Today there are super-agencies with broad functions 
and powers in the areas of supply, communications, and 
intelligence (DSA :DC A :DIA ) . The creation of these agen- 
cies took many of the vitals out of the service organi- 
zations, in terms of functions, expert personnel, space 
and influence. Figures 3 and 4 show what has happened 
to the chain of command since 1927. It has practically 
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UNIFICATION OF THE MILITARY SERVICES * 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY ACT OF 1MT 
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From American Defense and national Security , 

by Timotiiy W. Stanley, Puolic Affairs Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1956, p. 81. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
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Organization of the Defense Department in December 1961? c 



* From NAVAL REVIEW 1962-1963, "The McNamara Era in 
the Del'ense Department", By William R. Kintner, 
United States Naval Inst^i-tute, Annapolis, Md.,p.l07. 
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been reversed, placing the advisory (dotted line) Joint 
Chiefs into the chain of command and removing the ser- 
vices from operational control of forces. This was 
primarily a result of the 1958 Reorganization Act. 

What remains? Personnel support, doctrine, certain com- 
munications, 'retail' supply and R&D. It should be no 
wonder that the military chief of staff feels frustra- 
tion over his role. He says that they told him in 1958 
that his role as service chief was support, with which 
they removed all but a handful of his forces from his 
operational control. So he supported. In 1960 he was 
told that long haul communications had to De coordinated 
to ensure rapid communications between the President and 
the unified and specific commands (and below). The fol- 
lowing year he was told that intelligence reports were 
not consistent from service to service. \nd then there 
was something about belt buckles. 

Each time the problem was solved by unification 
under the Secretary of Defense (SECDEP) or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff (JCS). There are degrees of unification, 
and one need not talk about a single service to talk 
anout unification. The defense agencies are a case in 
hand. The service reactions varied from the Navy, at 
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one end of the spectrum, hauling up all the canvas it 
could take trying to keep the weather gage; to the Air 
Force on the other, taking off without a turn-up, to 
gain early control of the scene of action. *hile one 
was bitterly fighting to retain the status quo, the 
other was busily offering spaces, experienced directors 
and ready made data bases as starters. The Army, ei- 
ther through a policy that it had nothing to lose 
through unification, or through no policy at all, did 
not take a strong stand. The Marine Corps, as usual, 
stayed away from the whole mess and somehow avoided any 
serious effects. 

The proponents of unification said it was long 
overdue. The days of strictly uni-service operations 
were over. And joint operations meant joint planning, 
joint following, and to a large extent joint supoort. 
They said they were tired of service provincialism 
("AIK FCRCi* LYhb OkLY" or "NAVY LYLb ONLY"), politics, 
duplication of effort, parallel reporting and obsoles- 
cence. They said that the JCS system worked during 
World Aar II and was working now. They said that young 
er officers of the three services, as well as some flag 
officers, got along perfectly well and were highly res- 
pected by one another. 'Ah at was wrong with the others? 
What were they afraid of? 
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The others did not think it was that simple. They 
said the idea of unifying this or that function was not 
what bothered them so much as it was their concern over 
where it would end. They thought they knew. They feared 
that one service would eventually gain control and stran- 
gle the life-breath out of the others; that instead of 
being three 'provincial' services, unification would 
lead us to be all provincial in the same way! That the 
variances of opinion were signs of life and health - 
that no stone would remain unturned. 

They said that they were sick of politics too, but 
that you had to fight fire with fire. They cited exam- 
ples of so-called joint groups, away from the tri-ser- 
vice scrutiny of the Washington area, which, after in- 
sulating the minority representatives, we re worse than 
uni-service in pr ov 3 no Lalism. ,hen the services were 

separate, people were more aware of differences and the 
need for coordination. When they were together, it was 
assumed there were no unsolved differences. Coordina- 
tion was taken for granted. Yet one service dominated 
to untold extents. If what they had seen was a sample, 
they wanted no part of unification. 

It was more than self -perpetuation, they said. We 
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had a responsibility to make matters in which we were 
experienced a consideration in our national strategy. 

If we didn't listen to ;.hat the others knew best and if 
they didn't listen to us, we would be again committed 
to the single channel strategy, such as we were in th^ 
days of massive retaliation - a strategy which they said 
cost more in ground lost and dollars spent than ev< r be- 
fore in our history. While the money went into green- 
houses and two mile runways, the action went on over the 
beaches of Lebanon, the swamps of Vietnam, and in the 
Formosa Strait. It was, they said, a strategy based on 
a model world, not the real world. They spoke of rats 
and elephant guns. But in the end it was not so much 
the strategy itself as it was its negation of all other 
possible strategies. And this was what could happen 
when one service; predominated. v ou asked what we were 
afraid of, they said: that's what we're afraid of. 

We're scared to hell, if you want to know. 

out their arguments were not altogether upheld, or 
at least their point of view was not. The proponents 
of unification said that the single point of view had 
not been avoided through the separate service system. 

In fact, the massive retaliation strategy had predomin- 
ated in a period of considerable service ir. terdependence. 
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vVith more unification, such an event would oe nearly 
impossible, because plans would be made oy Individuals 
of the three services simultaneously. The 'status- 
quoticians' said their point had been proved by acknow- 
ledgement of such a naive assumption. wait and see, 
they said. Wait and see. 

Unification and centralization are not synonymous, 
but they live and grow in the same climate, And while 
centralization in the Department of Defense is usually 
attributed only to the efforts of Secretary McNamara, 
other forces converged to add their influence. Centra- 
lization of information was an outgrowth of our sheer in 
ability to manage information by manual methods, and the 
growing need for Presidential control over nuclear forces 
here Information is centralized, so will be decisions 
and nower. The use of advanced computer information 
systems in the services shook the hornets nest of com- 
patibility, but only lightly at first. The Congression- 
al restraints on the number of officers permitted in the 
Joint staff ( J-Staff when related to the functions of 
the staff, fostered - indeed legislated - within the 
Staff an inability to cope with the information it 
needed and got from the unified and specified command 0 . 
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Under such conditions a DIA was inevitable, if only 
from the point of view of repudiating the inability of 
J-2 to manage joint intelligence information. To a 
large extent the same was true of DASA*s Damage Assess- 
ment Center ( DODDAC ) with regard to J-3; DSA and J-4; 

DC i and J-6. It was the only way short of legislation, 
and Congress was already concerned over the size of the 
J-Staff. The unmanagebility of operational information 
in the Joint War Room(JWR) and Joint War Room Annex 
( JWRA ) was demonstrated even when challenged by some of 
the most outstanding personnel the services could order 
to fill the JWR/JWRa positions. 

The Joint Staff finally acknowledged that it would 
have to establish its own information system. Though 
in its infancy, the Wavy had already begun on a large 
scale basis in the Navy Information Center (NAVIC), and 
the Air Force had begun on an intermediate scale in the 
Air Force Command Post. The Army was already laying 
false floors and building fire proof tape vaults. 

The idea of a National Military Command System 
(NMCS) with a National Military Command Center (NMCC), 
an enlarged and automated JWR/JWRa et al, receiving in- 
put from the service information systems as well as o- 
th°r agencies in the Washington area, began to take 
shape. The 'World-Wide Military Command and Control 
System ernoodied the NMCS and the unified and specified 
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commands. The compatibility problem took on new dimen- 
sions and vastly more depth. The whole theory of stan- 
dards came into play, from character standards at one 
end of the spectrum on through word, message structure, 
and semantic to behavioral standards at the other end. 
These trespassed not only into data standards, but pro- 
gramming standards, programming language standards, data 
base, file generation and maintenance, display, hardware 
standards, etc. When such matters of compatibility be- 
come paramount they are inevitably handled through uni- 
fication of resources and centralization of authority. 

It was bound to happen; and together, because neither 
unification nor centralization alone could overcome the 
incompatibility of the service systems. Not only are the 
service systems incompatible with one another, but each, 
to varying degrees, is incompatible with + he NMCC. The 
DCA only now, through the National Military Command Sys- 
tem support Center (previously DODOyC), has the necessarv 
authority and talent to undertake to solve the problem. 
More authority and talent will be needed before anyone 
is on top of the proc lem. These are but examples. There 
are many others - targetting, military assistance, mili- 
tary legislation, military liaison with other govern- 
ment agencies, to mention but a few. These are some of 
the forces which, with or without SSCDSP's guiding hand, 
have helped to shape the path toward unification and 
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centralization. A good case may be made for the argu- 
ment that futher delay in unifying effort and central- 
izing authority would have caused the services to be- 
come so entangled in incompatible systems that the only 
way out might well have been the single service itself. 
There is little doubt that, without the influence of 
SECDkF, the services would not on their own have gen- 
erated the degree of unification needed to overcome the 
effects of modern warfare and technology. They were 
each already too committed to their own standards to 
give in to the others. 

Perhaps better than anyone else, the becretary of 
Defense understood the power that would be invested in 
a centralized and unified command system, and the need 
for close civilian control over the new capability, from 
its inception. Futhermore, he understood the opposite 
hypothesis also - that the system was needed to effec- 
tively control our vast operating forces. In the 1963 
aporopr iation hearings, becretary McNamara said: 

achievement of our overall national security 
objectives requires that our stragetic retaliatory 
forces be kept continually under the control of the 
constituted authorities, from the President on 
down to the commanders of these forces - before, 
during, and after a nuclear attack. Funds are in- 
cluded in this budget to further improve and streng- 
then this command and control system. 1 
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Department of Defense Appr opri ations for 1963, Hear- 
ings before a Subcommittee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations (HR), Part 2, becretary of Defense, et al. Over- 
all Financial Statements, USGPG, Wash., D.C., 1962, p.19. 
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The changing faces of war and peace have caused 
more and more difficulty in distinguishing between t *c- 
tical and strategic operations. This is bee .use so many 
'tactical' operations have taken on strategic propor- 
tions. A. sortie of aircraft twenty years ago did not 
have gross strategic effects. Today* one aircraft may. 
■Vhen so-called 'routine tactical ooerat ions' are con- 
ducted in berlin as a reply to a politico-military pro- 
blem in th^ Carribean, the decisions must be raised to 
a very high level. Years ago, a high degree of central- 
ization of decision-making was a matter involving choices. 
Today, it is a property of the new environment - a real- 
ity about which we must adapt. 

This does not mean that we must simply be animals 
of reaction. On the contrary - it means that we must 
be more purposeful and decisive in cur development than 
ever before. e can no longer afford to stand back and 
watch ourselves evolve and expect the results to reflect 
our will. The services have the alternative of accep- 
ting this as a matter of real life and oroviding respon- 
sible leadership in our defense organizational and oper- 
ational developments, or of not accenting it, and seri- 
ously risking loss of military leadership in the nation- 
al command structure. The latter course might be chari- 
tably termed ' ostr ichism' . If we are concerned about the 
potentially dangerous consequences of increased centrali- 
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z ition of authority in OSD, as we should oe in our roles 
as citizens of a free and non-belligerant nation, then 
our efforts should be directed toward providing for ade- 
quate checks and balances. At least our efforts should 
not be toward the recovery of sunk costs. They should 
not be toward attempting to make decisions which, for 
better or worse, the complicated state of world affairs 
in great part has long since made for us. 

We have considered some of the more formal or 'sta- 
tutory' aspects of the defense organization, which pro- 
vide much of the official environment in which our de- 
fense leaders operate. This is but one aspect and not 
always the most important. 

Superimposed over the formal organization and sel- 
dom shown On the organization charts is the semi-formal 
or board organization. This is the problem-oriented 
organization of Task Forces and battle Teams which are 
created to solve special problems or follow certain 
crises. They are formed from the fabric of the services, 
the J-Staff, and OSD depending upon the nature of the 
problem or crisis. They are usually temporary, though 
some have been determined to be of more lasting value 
and chartered as a board, in which case they find their 
way into organizational charts. Normally, however, they 
are created where problems requiring unusual coordina- 
tion and liaison aris* 2 , and are disestablished upon 
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transmittal of a final report. 

The informal organization does not exist in chart 
form, nor could it ever except in the past tense. The 
closest one could come to a graphic display of this or- 
ganization would be through a compilation of every Bates 
List Finder (flip-top telephone directory) in the Penta- 
gon. This would not be the same thing as inspecting a 
DoD telephone directory. 

The informal organization is that organization which 
accomplishes the tasks and carries out the policies and 
directives which are iterated through t,h c formal organ- ' 
ization. But it is not simply a responsive organization. 
It is also an organization through which new ideas are 
generated, many of which are formalized, approved, and 
regenerated through the formal organization as new or 
changed policies or directives. This organization is 
made possible by personal contact - oy telephones, con- 
ference rooms, cafeterias, the executive dining room, 
the Secretarial and Chief of Staff messes, the hot dog 
stand in the center of the Pentagon inner court (commonly 
known as Ground Zero), the Toastmaster's breakfast club 
(first names only), the concourse, the Pentagon corri- 
dors, the ithletic Club under the ramp leading to the 
Lighth Corridor Lntrance, various watches, the Fort 
Meyer Officer's Club, and a delicatessen on Columbia 
Pike, not to mention various service academy, scuadron , 
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command and ship reunions, neighborhood, office, society 
and official parties. It is a very complex organization, 

changing every time someone is ordered in or out - chan- 
ging daily. There is very little relevance to rank in 
the informal organization, and many military officers do 
not wear uniforms. 

The forces at work are too numerous to list in more 
than a partial manner. Internally there are pressures, 
more often helpful than deleterious, caused by differ- 
ences in the individual backgrounds of officers (line, 
staff, specialist, subspecialist and generalist. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force - even some Coast Guard 
and Foreign Service), officer turnover, civilian-mili- 
tary relationships, deadlines, general orientation to- 
ward crisis operations, power struggles, directives, po- 
licies and excitemoat, as well as a pervading sense of 
bigness - of involvement in a very large enterprise 
with high standards and an inexhaustible supply of cri- 
tics. There are semi-external forces as well, emanating 
from inter-service relationships; competition for funds, 
people and influence; evaluation of intelligence reports 
and perceived threats; and individuals - Robert S. 
McNamara, Charles Hitch and Dr. Harold Brown, for ex- 
ample. There are exterior forces which deeply effect 
defense behavior. To mention but a few: Congress, GAO, 

State, CIA, BoB, White House, NSC, industry, public o- 
pinion, the press, the Constitution, and an impressive 
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list of international economic and collective security 
organizations and agreements. World affairs and the 
economy are perpetually at work. The operating forces 
have an immeasurable influence, perhaps more than any 
other single group outside of the Administration. Tech- 
nology and transportation, which have advanced the state 
of the military arts and sciences in quantum leaps, are 
tremendous forces, both internally and externally. \nd 
even though the military is closely identified and often 
responsible for such advances, the very size of the or- 
ganization and the speed of advance make it extremely 
difficult for the organization to adapt. In this en- 
vironment, the semiformal and particularly the informal 
organizations, as might be expected, are normally the 
most responsive. Still, the crises nature of the Pen- 
tagon makes it difficult for any effort toward long 
range planning to gain the attention it warrants. This 
is ironical in an organization which is so involved in 
national defense planning. 

To further complicate matters, it should be pointed 
out that the reference to the Pentagon as a single en- 
tity is a false uplift and mainly a matter of conven- 
ience. actually, numerous activities of the defense 
organization spread all over the Washington area, the 
continental U.S., and throughout the world shape th^ 
true environment of defense. 
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411 of these things, and the image which the pub- 
lic has - indeed which the officer has - of both the 
'short-time' and the professional military officer, go 
into the making of the environment in which people try 
to make sense out of defense. The critics who charge 
that our confusing state of affairs cannot simply be 
shrugged off as a sign of the times® must use caution, 
"/hile it is true that we cannot afford realistically to 
shrug off the effects of modern times, and while there 
is very much indeed which we can and must do to control 
our own destinies, it is equally true that there is no- 
thing especially simple about modern times. There is 
certainly nothing simple about the effects which the 
current environment has on our defense organization and 
behavior . 

Any discussion cf defense environment, or any other- 
complicated social structure for that matter, is at best 
a two dimentional fabrication of bits and pieces. It is 
little more accurate than any of the traditional stereo- 
types - the drinking Irishman or stingy Scotsman. \nd , 
although language is the basis of thinking and activity, 
ironically when one tries to explain the complex environ- 
ment, language does not suffice. At least our notion 



6 ebster, CDR Harvey C., T JSN, "The message Gap", 
U.S. Naval Institute Proceedlngs ,Vol.89, No. 5, Whole 
No. 573, May 1963, p.33. 
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of language, our vocabulary, doesn't suffice; and like 
the aviator, sooner or later we get to the point at, which 
we must use our hands to express ourselves any further. 
That is the point at which the author is now. But it is 
not as simple a matter as an Immelmann or eight-point 
roll, and the language of gestures is less useful than 
the written word, even though the environment is a spa- 
cial as -well as intellectual statu. The analogy of the 
aviator is net altogether lost, however, because it is 
the dynamic nature cf aerooatics which drives him away 
from + he language of 'words, and it is the dynamic na- 
ture of cur environment which makes word descriptions in- 
adequate. The environment of the defense organism is not 
described by the charts shown here. It is better de- 
scribed by everything else in between and since. Those 
represent only individual frames in a motion picture. 

But it is the moving thing that is the real thing, not 
the snapshots. 

Prob bly one of the most enduring of all of the 
dichotomies or problems in the defense organization is 
that of the relationship or interface between civilian 
and military officials. (Is this the personification 
of the war-peace conflict* - ') It may in fact be a pre- 
conception to even describe the situation as a 'pro- 
blem 1 , rather than as a form of check and balance. So 
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often we regard 'conflict' as a problem that it is some- 
times difficult for us to understand 'beneficent con- 
flict', which, as in the human body metabolism, may act 
as a homeostatic control system - a steam valve - for 
our governmental body. 

Whether it is a problem or a system, it is a fact 
of life in politico-military co-existence. ,'hile in the 
vast majority of cases high level civilian and military 
officials have great respect and admiration for one an- 
other, there are occasions when it is not so. Unfor- 
tunately, when there is disagreement it is usually over 
an important matter, and gains quick attention in the 
press. By the time it has become a matter of public 
domain, the basic disagreement may have lo^t all rele- 
vancy. .hat. originally may have been a military or 
economic problem, or both, is now, in the hands of the 
press and exploiters, a political issue. Tf the mili- 
tary officials continue to treat the problem as a mili- 
tary problem they will fail, unless they have a sympa- 
thetic press. 

In such a conflict the basic misunderstanding is 
clouded by pride, position, determination to be upheld, 
etc. The professional military officer fe-ls that the 
decision is one to be made on the basis of 'military 
requirements', rather than political expediency, and 
military requirements are his specialty. The civilian 
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official strikes back, feeling that it is a matter of 
'civilian control' and policy, that it reaches far be- 
yond military proportions into economics, politics, in- 
ternational relations, fiscal policy, law, or 'accepted 
practices of sound management', about all of which he 
knows something. The professional officer - after a 
long life of devotion to duty, public service and the 
familiar hardships of military life, with doubtful re- 
turn on the hours spent in terms of thanks or his bank 
account - turns the tables. For years he his resented 
b ing regarded- as a transient wherever he has gone. This 
was a function of geography. Now the question is of 
military significance, and in this matter it is the ci- 
vilian who is the transient. He reckons that the civi- 
lian is essentially a product of the spoils system. 

His position is a receipt for services rendered long 
before he was ever appointed. His military experience 
may be 'worse than none at all. It may have been as a 
draftee of 18 months or 2 years - just long enough to 
learn to dislike everything about the military service, 
especially its officers. Or he may have served during 
the war years when things were different: the public 

was behind the military, there was no shortage of men, 
money, or materials. To need was to have in most cases. 
There was a real cause - a real issue. So this, the 
officer reckons, is how the civilian sees the military 
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of today, even though to him it is very different indeed 
He knov;s his service is undermanned, und c r-capitalized , 
obsolescent and in many other ways needing. From what 
intelligence reports he sees, he believes there is a 
cause, an issue, lie feels the civilian regards him as 
a yes-man - a doer, not a thinker - who speaks in mono- 
syllabic t erms about monosyllabic ideas when the sub- 
ject is changed from strategy or tactics to nearly any- 
thing else. This the military man sees at a time when 
it is becoming more and more difficult for him to com- 
municate with his subordinates, with their new vocabu- 
laries, nearly all of whom have college degrees and many 
of whom have advanced degrees in scientific and commer- 
cial fields, or v.hat traditionally were considered field 
of only scientific or commercial interest. In short, 
the military man views the officer corps as a highly 
select group of people who know about something other 
than Clausewitz, the Mahans and Douhet. He wonders if 
the civilian sees things o,uite the same way. And, at 
this point of the dispute, after editors and self-styled 
'insiders' have made their speculations, the civilian 
rarely does view the officer this way. 

The civilian now views the officer as a single- 
channelled radio which plays the same tune over and over 
again. He sees him in need of the kind of outside in- 
fluence which only a non-mil it ..ry background can offer. 
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He sees him as one who feels that he alone has had to 
suffer inconvenience. The civilian, after frequently 
taking his appointment against his will, and then often 
only by persuasion of the President, has also suffered 
inconvenience. He has often taken his position at great 
financial loss, both in salary and in his greatly changed 
ability to invest. He may have to liquidate investments 
at a time which he knows is to his disadvantage. But 
he must if he is to avoid irresponsible charges of 'con- 
flict of interests'. He knows that sooner or later he 
is going to be asked to open his financial portfolio for 
public viewing. He may have- had to tear up stakes to 
come to Washington, a city he never particularly cared 
for anyway, knowing full well that no matter what he did 
he would be criticized by someone - if not the American 
Legion then maybe the Americans for Democratic Action. 

He works as late and as hard as the best of the military. 
He sees the need to out the military in its place from 
time to time, and this may be a good time. He sees the 
military as a split house, often fighting from service 
to service. If the services cannot themselves agree, 
v.hat is so sanctified about the 'holy military ooinion'. 
He sees the military as behind the times. /hile he knows 
that great scientific advances are made in the military 
many times before they are made in the commercial world, 
he feels that most of this is the work of civilian 
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naaing the decision even if he permits the military man 
tc do it fcr him. 
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scientists either working for or under contract to the 
government. He regards the management practices in the 
military as archaic. He feels that, the military officer- 
holds things back from him, things which he must know 
if he is to manage the military organization, and it is 
his responsibility to do just that. He wants the expert 
military advice but feels that he does not have the con- 
fidence of those who can give it. He frequently is forced 
to get advice through circuitous routes, through his top 
civilian staff members to the mere junior military men, 
or from military officers on his own staff. 

The officer says that the decision is his to make 
because he has the expertness of military knowledge to 
make it. The civilian says: knowledge or no knowledge, 

he has the ultimate responsibility and is therefore en- 
titled to make the decision. 'hat is more, he is in fact 
making the decision even if he permits the military man 
to do it for him. 

oy this time the speculations in the newspaper are 
getting closer. boon, perhaps, the tension will get to 
the breaking point and the officer will be dismissed. 

Or he will resign. Regardless of the action involved, 
it is rarely a question of whom to 'retire', civilian 
or military. It is a question of military or not. No 
matter in how much esteem the President may hold the 
officer, the civilian appointed to direct that officer 
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must be upheld. In exceptional cases this is not neces- 
sarily true. 

If the officer resigns or is dismissed, the corps 
begins to worry as a group that the civilians want to 
make puppets out of the military in general. The best 
officers will not under such conditions remain in the 
service. That price they will not pay. And unless the 
civilian takes positive steps of greater proportions 
than a press leak, the dissatisfaction will grow, re- 
sistance will increase, objectivity will wane, and the 
time between feuds lessen. 

This is indeed the extreme. The question is, can 

complete ly 

it De avoided. The answer must Oe that it can be/avcided 
only by dictum. At that it can never be removed alto- 
gether as a definite subterranean force, even though it 
may be eliminated as a force on the surface. In other 
words, the alternative is a fiction. The reason it is 
a fiction is because, beyond the fundamental principle 
of ultimate civilian control in any matter, or the bi- 
linear system, there cannot in real life be any clear 
distinction between what is the proper and lawful role 
of a civilian official and what is the rightful realm 
of a military official. Broad guidelines can be esta- 
blished, and hive been. In most instances they work, 
out not always. We can say, for example, that problems 
of especially military significance should be solved by 
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military officials, and problems of essentially manage- 
ment, economic or political natures are properly in the 
sphere of civilian decision. But the words "especially" 
and "essentially" or other such qualitative descriptors 
are always open to interpretation. They will vary with 
the intricacy of the problem in question, the time at 
which it is raised and, most important, the personali- 
ties of the principals involved. 

A. former Secretary of one of the military depart- 
ments, who shall remain unnamed, was asked by the author: 
Can there be any clear lines established which will en- 
sure smooth working relationships between civilian and 
military officials? His answer was that there could 
not - particularly at a time when military problems have 
taken on greater and greater significance in what used 
to be regarded as non-military areas. He further indi- 
cated that this was a good thing. w'hen military men 
stand up to be counted, whatever the cost, and civili- 
ans do the same, we are more likely, more often, to come 
to the best decisions. The price we must pay from time 
to time when matters reach a boiling point is high in- 
deed. nut the prices of more extreme systems, which 
may not ostensibly reach the boiling point as often, 
would be considerably higher in terms of the best de- 
cisions being made in the national interest. 

The. Hoover Commission subcommittee report, on special 
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personnel problems recommended a policy for placing mili- 
tary and civilian officials (Recommendation No. 2b): 

The criteria on which such a policy can be established 
are : 

Military Personnel Assignments 

a. ill combat-related support activities and posi- 
tions and organization immediately supoorting oper- 
ational forces exposed to potential enemy action. 

b. Positions in supplier-related activites neces- 
sary for the training of officers for combat-rela- 
ted support. 

c. To provide the user experience to supplier-re- 
lated support. 

Civilian Personnel Assignments 

a. ihere management and technical skills usual to 
the civilian economy are required and can be exer- 
cised without the necessity of military status. 

b. 'here continuity of management and experience 
can oe better provided by civilians. 

c. At fixed support activities throughout the 
world . 7 

The next recommendation was that such criteria as listed 
above should be expedited to eliminate practices of du- 
plicate staffing. 

Upon initial review these recommendat ions may seem 
to make sense, but a deeper look raises some imponder- 
ables. There are extremely few organizations or posi- 
tions in the military establishment which do not need 
some kind of user experience. The user regards this 
of prime importance and demands control in order to 
ensure military responsiveness. By this logic, which 



7 Subcommittee Report on Special Personnel Problems 
in the department of Defense, with ltr of transmittal 
signed by Herbert Hoover"; June, 1955, p.57. 
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is strong logic, nearly all assignments would call for 
military personnel. On the other hand there is hardly 
a position of importance which does not suffer from the 
discontinuity of military turnover. i.ven the most hard 
and fast militarist would agree to this. Yet by this 
criterion nearly all assignments, and surely all impor- 
tant ones, would be made with civilian personnel. The 
two are not only incompatible with one another, but to- 
gether are incompatible with the recommendation against 
double staffing. ith the exception of very few and very 
ccvicus cases, such as surplus disposal or demolition 
Of enemy installations, practically any position could 
fit ooth civilian and military criteria - surely most 
positions in the Pentagon and related headquarters ac- 
tivities and offices. 

It is clear that we are no longer talking about the 
same civilian whom we were talking about earlier - the 
high level, policy-making, political appointee or bche- 
dule C servant. Now we are talking about the profession- 
al civil servant. He is no transient. And while in many 
ways he 'competes' with his military colleagues for in- 
fluence, positions of power and recognition, he is much 
closer to the problems of the military, because he has 
been sc involved in the administration of the military 
departments, and in working side-by-side with numerous 
military officers. He feels often that he is more know- 
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ledgeable of departmental affairs and practices than are 
the host of military officers who come and go every two 
or three years and do not have to remain to live with 
the castles they build in their short, moment on the beach. 
Often he feels that the military officer has no experience 
in management. He feels as though he has to rock with 
the seas, now working for one officer now with another, 
i^ach may have very different ideas about how things 
should be run. One may completely undo everything his 
predecessor has done, only to have his sucesscr rein- 
state the original. He finds little solace in the idea 
that if his boss does not like his ideas, all he need 
do is bide his time and soon he will have a new one who 
may be more sympathetic. He feels that the important 
jobs all go to the military and there are hardly any 
'choice jobs' to which he can look forward unless he 
moves to a non-military department, into agencies with 
which he is unfamiliar and in which other civilians have 
long-standing seniority. 

The military officer often loses patience with the 
professional civil servant. He sees him as a bureaucrat 
dedicated to self-preservation and, except for expansion, 
to the status quo. Vegetation. He sees the civil ser- 
vant drop his pencil at 4:30 p.m. in the middle of a 
sentence and rush for the parking lot, while he, the of- 
ficer works late. He sees the civil servant as one who 
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does not have the education he has had and not nearly 
the degree of management expertise he would have expected 
of our professional administrators. He can remember 
having his first command when he was 25 years old, per- 
haps of a small ship, company , or a large aircraft with 
a crew of a dozen personnel. Not long after he was 40 
years old he had a larger command - perhaps of several 
hundred persons. In between were a number of staff jobs. 
In all, he feels he has as much or more management ex- 
perience as the civilian. hat is more, he knows that 
scon he will be going back to the operating forces and 
will have to live under the policies, plans, and direc- 
tives which are presently being produced, while the ci- 
vilian will remain apart from the implementation of his 
own designs. He is determined that those policies, plans, 
and directives will be, albeit imperfect, workable at the 
operating level. He insists upon military control of 
such matters, though he supports the precept of ulti- 
mate civilian control. He se^s it as just that - ulti- 
mate. He does not see it as a condition at the inter- 
mediate or lower levels. 

' ith all of this the two know that they cannot do 
viithcut one another. The military officer sees in the 
civil servant the needed stability and continuity of ad- 
ministration. The civil servant sees in the officer the 
operational knowledge he brings with him. Again, in the 



great, majority of instances, they get along well and have 
established, though often tacit, working r elati onships . 

It is only when either is challenged publicly that con- 
flict is certain. It is during these periods that their 
relations are most publicized and not during the mere 
frequent and longer lasting periods of mutual support. 

Today there is a third dimension of civilian-mili- 
tary relations, unlike either of the two already dis- 
cussed. It is the interface between the civilian scien- 
tist and the military officer. The soaring growth of 
modern science and technology has caused a great need and 
influx of scientists into the military departments. There 
are, for example, nearly two PhD's in the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations for every admiral.® Many of 
these scientists work directly under military officers, 
frequently at higher salaries and with greater social 
prestige in the community. 

Here, the feelings of officers vary greatly, often 
inversly in scientific rapport with the age and rank of 
the officer. The younger officer, perhaps with an advanced 
degree in some scientific discipline, is frequently in 
sympathy with the scientist. He feels as though he may 
have a better understanding of the interdependency of 
technology and warfare than some of his superiors. He 

®See Office of the Chief of ''’aval Operations tele- 
phone directory, OPNAV 09B8 -Pi, Jan. 1962. 
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frequently goes to the scientist unofficially for advice 
concerning the applications of technology to military 
pr-oolems. If he has not learned a scientific specialty 
of his own, he has usually been introduced to the vari- 
ous disciplines enough to know that technology is an un- 
mistakable ingredient in modern warfare. The more senior 
officer is usually in one of three groups. He may him- 
self be highly scientifically trained, as one of the very 
few of his generation of officers, and have a keen under- 
standing of the relationship between warfare and science. 
If so, he has the highest regard for his scientific col- 
leagues, and their arguments are of the variety to be ex- 
pected among mature, thinking, persons. He may not be 
so trained, in which case he usually stands among the 
loudest of pen-rattlers. He strikes out against the soft 
intellectual defense in favor of the old fashioned 1 fast- 
est-with-the-mostest ' hardware approach, often overlook- 
ing the fact that the hardware he holds up in evidence 
against the scientific approach is the creation of the 
scientist he is indicting. He sees the scientist as an 
egg-head, living in an ivory tower if not a fools world. 
He ouestions the involvement in military affairs of such 
men who have never so much as had an eye blackened in 
anger . 

In between is the vast population of the uncertain. 
They have too oft c n seen the impossible materialize to 
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question too strongly the words of the scientist. At 
the same time they speculate on where it is all leading 
and how much control anyone - scientist, officer, or 
civilian - has over where it will all take us. 

The scientist, reading these widely varying reac- 
tions, sees in the military officer all men. He, there- 
fore, is less likely than anyone to classify military 
officers as a group. He treats each as an individual 
and behaves accordingly. but, there are still predomin- 
ant problems which he views as paramount to sucessful 
scientific operations in the military amphitheatre. He 
feels that while in many ways he is better able tc carry 
cut his scientific wcrk in a government labcratcry, he 
is sure that there is still toe much control of scienti- 
fic endeavors by lesser qualified officers. while he 
respects the need for user involvement, he deplores user 
control during the basic research and development phases. 

When the scientist moves out of the laboratory into 
the Pentagon he se^s tremendous red tape, misunderstand- 
ing of the role of thp scientist in the military estaD- 
lishre.nl,, and a great deal of provincialism and power 
struggling, none of which he regards as optimal. He 
often feels that the military and professional civil 
servant make things unduly complicated, even what f ew 
simple things remain in this world. He sees them trapped 
in the irrelevancies of tradition, protocol, politics 
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and directives. He sees crisis orientation in an organi- 
zation which should be mainly concerned with long range 
planning. He sees a handful of senior officers ir whom 
he lies great respect, and with whom he can communicate, out 
not nearly enough of them. He sees a greater number of 
junior officers who hold great promise, but who are too 
junior to make any real difference in times which wait 
for no one. He too wonders what will come of it all and 
if he wouldn't be better off back at Bell Labs, or MIT, 
or wherever it was. 

Still another plane of intersection is that between 
the military and the civilian contractor. Many elements 
combine to make their relationship probably the most 
satisfying of them all. To begin with, the two are not 
in competition with one another. Their co-existence is 
one of mutual consent. They seek each other out for mu- 
tual benefit? the officer for improved military systems; 
the civilian for a contract and a part in the national 
defense effort. They seek out each other's advice and 
work closely together. Neither one of them knows any 
quitting time when they are on top of a problem. They 
usually speak the same language and complement each o- 
ther's weaknesses and strong points. They often drink 
together. Many times the civilian has had recent ex- 
perience in the military, usually as an officer. Some 
are graduates of service academies. The officer knows 
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that he can usually depend upon the civilian to produce. 

He likes the business arrangement and the knowledge that 
he can tell the contractor what he wants and get it. If 
he doesn't get what he wants, he knows that there will 
probably be a very good reason, rather than the shoulder - 
shrugging salute and excuses of government agencies. 

When there is conflict between the officer and civi- 
lian contractor it is seldom allowed to get out of hand, 
usually due to the diplomacy and political acumen of the 
contractor. Their misgivings about one another, if they 
have them, are rarely exchanged. But often the civilian 
sees only a few officers for whom he has great respect in 
a whole organization. Others he se^s making plays for 
power or sheepishly agreeing with superiors on policies 
which he regards as stupid, inefficient, contradictory, 
and potentially it not actually very costly. And he knows 
something about relative costs - that's how he makes his 
living. He regards many of his officer colleagues as 
politically naive and technically mediocre. He feels 
that, if he ever had to, he could buffalo most of them. 

He regards it a matter of practise to let the officer do 
most of the talking until he knows him better. He sees 
in the military many cliques and he must know who stands 
where and in whom he can confide. He sees officers as a 
group of people who are either extremely underpaid or ex- 
tremely overpaid, and rarely paid what they are worth. 
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He must win the confidence of those who will decide on 
his proposal, but he is naturally attracted to the few 
officers he considers highly underpaid,, He hopes they 
are one and the same. If they gain mutual confidence, 
and they usually do, the civilian will give his own o- 
pinion as such in addition to his company's opinion in 
matters where they may not be the same. The officer will 
speak for his superiors but will speak for himself as 
well. Many more tax dollars have been saved through this 
mechanism than will ever be known. Many are the ideas 
which have been injected through this relationship) for 
systems improvements which were not always in the ori- 
ginal bargain, nor provided for, nor always allowed, by 
regulations, contract law, and policy. 

it the same time the officer has his misgivings too. 
He sometimes sees the contractor as too ccrnpetive - too 
willing to unjustly attack his competitors. Very often 
the officer has worked with those competitors and is more 
knowledgeable of their output and ability than is the 
critic. The officer sometimes sees the contractor as 
hungry - or intellectually dishonest - willing to do what 
he is told if it means more profit, even though it may 
not be the best thing to do from a technical point of 
view. He sometimes sees the contractor as patronizing 
and overconfident. He regards them as brilliant but in 
many cases naive. In their effort to gain contract 
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approval some contractors go too far in stating their 
real or imagined ability to solve military problems,. 

The officer is sometimes suspicious of such stated abil- 
ity when he may knew that the problem is long standing 
and very much more complex than the civilian makes it 
out to be 0 In special instances he may even see the con- 
tractor as a competitor, particularly if the contractor 
can out-perform the officer on his own grounds, whatever 
they may be„ This is not rare, and if the contractor 
does not subdue his role - even give undue credit to the 
officer involved - a very hard thing for a competing or- 
ganization to do - he may alienate the officer and lose 
a valuable customer „ More than one corporation has suf- 
fered from excellence,. 

From this discussion the reader might guess that 
our defense organization is composed of high school child- 
ren with grammar school intellects,, But we rarely hear 
about the normal course of business „ Ye seldom hear about 
how things get done„ Yet they do more tlran they do not. 
And while each of th p conflicts discussed here has been 
played out or are being played out today, each is a gross 
generalizat icn. There are nuances in between which are 
not even all known to the author and which certainly 
could not be listed,. There are civil servants who do 
no. drop their pencils at 4:30„ There are officers who 
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drop theirs at 4:00. There are contractors who are not 
diplomatic at all. There are contractors whc are not 
greedy, because they do not have to be, or because they 
have principles. There are good scientists who leave 
the government for more money, and there are highly com- 
petent contractors who take jobs as civil servants for 
considerably less money. There are officers who are not 
highly technically trained who have an uncanny under- 
standing of the techno-military interface. There also 
are scientists who are politically motivated. 

More than anything else said here, there are argu- 
ments which are real arguments and honest disagreements 
which are not wholly of selfish origin. There are peo- 
ple - most of them - whose motivations are irreproachable. 
The greatest portion of the time the greatest number of 
people work together and do what needs to be done. The 
notion that because an enterprise is the biggest in the 
world, employs the greatest number of people, has many 
times the budget of the next largest, and is by far one 
of the most important enterprises in the world - the no- 
tion that because of these things we should, at far be- 
low standard salaries, have nothing but the absolutely 
best talent possible throughout, is sheer nonsense. No 
matter how one cuts the parts up, there are still only 
10 % of the people who are better than 90% of the people. 
A nd they are not all in the military nor in the civil 
service. Nor are they always appointed to executive 
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positions. Nor are they all in industry. Talent is a 
very scarce national resource. 'All is not well, but 
all is not as chaotic as some would have us believe. 

as long as we recognize the need for military ex- 
perience and civilian control at the higher levels; and 
military experience and continuity throughout; and we 
recognize these things simultaneously; then we must commit 
ourselves to a policy of civilian-military co-existence, 
and tc a great deal of dual staffing. This may not be 
the cheapest way to run a railroad, but it is the only 
assurance we have of keeping the trains on schedule. 

The price of running a defense organization is ex- 
tremely high anywhere. You cannot capitalize destroyers, 
tanks, or jet bombers. There is no profit motivation, but 
there is a great fear of losing which makes us want tc 
play it safe - to hedge our bets with a little extra. 

And the price of military-civilian co-existence is high 
in terms other than simply dollars. High level disagree- 
ments, publicly acknowledged and followed like the Fri- 
day night fights, take a great toll in terms of confidence 
and morale in the officer corps and throughout the de- 
fense organization. The consequences are felt through- 
out industry and the nation-body as a whole. No one 
would trade this price in for freedom of the press, but 
neither can we afford to overlook these costs altogether. 

•.hat are the alternatives? One is an all civilian 
Defense Department. Civilian officials would be the first 
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to squelch any such plan as completely irresponsive to 
military considerat ions. Another would be a Defense 
Department with civilian officials in all important po- 
sitions throughout, each with a military advisor. This 
would cost a price in terms of military effectiveness 
which would be extremely difficult to recover. Even the 
man on the street would rather have the best defense and 
pay more, than have the most efficient government with 
a second best defense. The margin of error is very fine 
and it is better to be slightly over the green side than 
slightly over the red. 

It is of course possible to have an organization, 
as in part we do now, in which the offices of the Secre- 
taries are predominantly civilian with military advisors 
and the military departments are mainly military with 
civilian assistants for the sake of continuity; and at 
the same time follow a policy of no public disagreement. 
In this case the high level officer disagreeing with' the 
civilian official would not be permitted to speak out. 

The price here would be very high indeed, and soon there 
would be extremely few if any outstanding individuals 
who would be attracted to a military career. 

Yi ; e could assign military officers to our Secretarial 
would be 

positions. This/so out of character for our society 
that, even if it could work, it would never gain accep- 
tance, least of all in the officer corps, which is all 
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too aware of the hazardous potentiality of politically 
motivated military bodies such as it has seen and known 
in other countries. 

The price of the system of 'conflict' is high, out 
it is not as high as it seems, relative to the alternative 
systems. Futhermore, we understand it. It is as much 
a part of American Government as is the Presidential Veto, 
the Congressional investigation, and the Suoreme Court. 

And it serves an equally important role. 

This is not to say that improvements and reforms 
cannot be made and should not be made. V e must provide 
the organization necessary to permit military respon- 
siveness, both military and civilian management training, 
a better mutual understanding, and ultimate civilian con- 
trol. This we can do through an organization pattern si- 
milar to that shown in figure 5. 

The system of 'conflict' is not peculiar to the 
American form of government. Is not a house specialty 
of the Pentagon. It is, in fact, the mainstay of any 
unv/arlike government. Air Vice Marshal Isingston- 
McCloughry stated it thusly: 

As long as there is a boundary between the po- 
litical and military authority, and this is an es- 
sential feature of a democracy, any so-called per- 
fect Whitehall machine is impossible. ^ 



® Mngston-McCloughry , Air Vice Marshal h.J., 
Defense. Policy and btrategy, Frederick A. Praeger, Pub- 
lishers', N.Y. , 1960. p.109. 
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This is more than the old-standing bilinear system. 

It is a means whereby individual and organizational growth 
can be effectively planned. The civilian assistants and 
aides on the military side of the house today would be 
the source of civilian executive power on the right side 
of the house tomorrow. The military assistants and aides 

on the right side today would be the prospective mili- 

i&ch major official would have his own 1 ini erpreter 1 . 
tary executives of tomrr.orrow. / iiach would have been intro- 
duced to the others problems and outlook. Each would know 
at least some of his opposite numbers on a personal basis, 
a point frequently disregarded. And there would be no 
douDt about who was in charge of either side of the or- 
ganization. There would be no competion, for example, 
for control of the management and administrative ser- 
vices organization in the military organization. It 
would be clearly a military job with a civilian assistant 
and junior civilian aide. Similarly, there would be no 
argument over whether the comptroller positicn on the 
right side should be filled by a civilian or military 
officer. It would be clearly a civilian position with a 
military assistant, and oerhaps a junior officer aide. 

If there was to be any argument it would be of the or- 
der, "on which side of the house should the comptroller 
appear?" If this could not be mutually agreed by both 
sides, as in most cases it probably could, the issue 
would then be presented to the Secretary by members of 
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the Advisory Group for a final determination. Such an 
organization would work not only within the individual 

military departments, but in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense as well. It would provide long term growth 
patterns for civilian and officer alike. The civilian 
could see the potential of a career in defense, one which 
need not end in a capacity subservient to a military of- 
ficer. It would provide an attraction for talent, be con- 
ducive to a better mutual understanding, and most impor- 
tant of all would ensure maximum military responsiveness 
within the framework of ultimate civilian control. It 
would permit regular turnover of military officers to 
keep the organization operationally oriented while pro- 
viding continuity through civilians. It would be in com- 
plete contradiction of the ouoted recommendations of the 
Hoover Commission. 

There is no perfect Pertagon machine which is not 
from time to time in need of oiling, but the squeaks 
must be heard. 'nd all the preventative maintenance in 
the world will not completely eliminate the chance of a 
system breakdown. If we knew how to tool parts that well, 
we’d oe ’well beyond the stage of needing such a machine. 
Clearly we're not. 
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D CrO aK 1 4 VP ION \ND N fPION kl ;C.vikaTiP : 
bCUF HIbTChIC vL NOT&S 

Prior to 1798 naval affairs (there were no ships) 
were handled with \rmy affairs, as were for ’hat matter 
Interior affairs, under a single department of the gov- 
ernment, the '”ar Department. It was largely due to 
President ''dams’ dissatisfaction with the handling of naval 
matters '•hat a separate Department of the Navy was es- 
tiblished in that year. Until 1S98, with th* acquisition 
of overseas territories, ther c was little attention gi- 
ven to reconsiderations of unification of the 'rmy and 
Navy. c cording tc Stanley, the Joint board was created 

in 1903. On ipril 23, 1927, the secretaries of ar and 
the Navy jointly promulgated the pamphlet, Jo int jet ion 
of the irmy and the Kav y , superseding and rescinding 
their previous "Joint \rmy and Navy \ction in Coast De- 
fense". These were the forerunners of today's JCS Pub . 2 
Unified ction rmed Forces ( UN i \F ) 0 The 1927 publica- 
tion states: 

The authority for the Joint board is published 
in ar Department G.C. No.94, 1919, as amended by 
G.O.Nq. 29, 1923, and ^avy Department 0.0. No„ 491, 
1919, as amended by 0.0. No. 162, 1927. The board 
consists .... of the Chief of btaff, the Deputy Chief 
of btaff, and the, Assistant Chief of Staff, 'iar 
Plans Division, General Staff $ and . . . the Chief of 
Naval Operations, and the Director, "Far Plans Divi- 
sion, Office of Naval 0 perations , . „ . .with a secretary 
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detailed from the personnel of either o». Department 



10 

o 

But ther° was still no statutory description of the 
Board : 

The existing joint agencies for coordination 
between the \rmy and the Navy have no legislative 
nor executive basis for existence. These agencies 
exist as a result of agreement between the becre- 
taries of the Jar and Navy Departments,, The re- 
commendations of these joint agencies are advisory 
only, become effective upon approval by both Secre- 
taries, and in some cases upon further aporeval by 
the President. • L 

In June, 192c, the Army and T ' T avy Munitions Board 
was estaolished, consisting of the "assistant Secretary 
of Jar and the Assistant. Secretary of the Navy, assisted 
by ten committees, together with many subcommittees com- 
posed of officers on duty with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments"-^ The board coordinated planning for acquisition 
of supplies and munitions "for war purposes or to meet 
the needs of any joint plan. „ .also, „ .evolving a suitable 
legislative orogram which will enable the procurement 
program to be out into effecto"^ 0 

In 1927 the Aeronautical board was established 
"to prevent duplication of effort and to secure „ coor- 
dination in the development and employment of the '‘rmy 

1 4 

\ir Corps and ’■’aval Aviat ion» " (The author wonders if 
any of the original members of this board lived to wit- 
ness the recent TFX controversy,,) 

Joint yction of the .a i,iy and the F a vy , Prepared by 
the Joint board, uSG°C 9 ,.ash. , D.C., 1927, Chapter XI, p c l „ 

11 Ibid. 12 Ibid., Chapter XI, p e 3. 

13 , . , 14 , . . 

Ibid o Ibid » , 
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Prov * 'c:-.‘3 .'.rre Included in the 1927 docum rt for 



aooointm i i “unity of command" comma riders by the Pre- 
sident for joint cp. . .J Iris."' hr Jc ir v ^card became in- 
active in or Id _u II, apparently due tc it;- peacetime 
orientation, .md ”._*• succeeded by the esta*slishir. 'nt of the 
Joint Chiefs c" otaff (JUb), in action i erulti^r; from the 
jrcadia Conference • h * ch will be discussed later The JCS* 
with cc-ecual membership, consisted of the .rmy and Pavy 
service Chi°f s ir. A t h~ Jc.« m i^-g r ~ .n oral of the irmy iir 
orce, r°d suh c '-quest ly , f^r .r in : . . it ts, the Comman- 
dant c* hir jorps „ (The rmy . ir or co actually 

created O' r ch 9, 1942, Pot only as a result of a long 
etraryle for more 'nd oende .c.- of air forces - t n^ tli-.- shock 
of cntcrin 1 h ' r or , but also to align car Joo alonj t.he 
liner c t h rit.ich Chiefs of bt.^ff Committee ) c They 
retain d force cup'' 0 ~ + u.r' 3 no- imhi icn.,1 control of th^ir 
r p-ct ' forces, ■ ith t'.v ere pile, of tin first thr« 
iC'^l’ . ' of tp ' br , 
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